id se as he 
of the Board of 
the establish- | 
indation in 1967. 
will replace 
ullan, dean of 
Nursing, on 
ors. Dr. Me. I 
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¡RANKIN "NAMED 8g 
WABASH SAGAMORE 
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Dr. Alan €. Ránkin, president! 
of Indiana State University. has! 
received the citation as a ''Saga- 
more of the Wabash" from Ed-; 
gar D. Whitcomb. former zov-] 
ernor. The distinctive honor is 
bestowed upon outstanding Hoo- 
sier citizens by Governors of! 
Indiana. | 

The citation reads, in part. 
that the recipient has endeared 
himself to ihe citizens of Indi- 
ana and is "distinguished by his 
humanity in living, his lovalty 
in friendship. his wisdom in 
council, and his inspiration in 
learlership.” 

Governor Whitcomb had senti 
the citation on Jan. 3, 1973. be- 
fore he left his position as Gov 
lernor of Indiana. 
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By WAYNE PERRY 
È is essential to a major univer- 
Tribune Staff Writer sity,” the president points 
"university Out. d^ 
Rankin continues. "I am 
pleased with the impact that 
ISU graduates have made. 
Hardly, a day goes by that I 


our libragy facilities - Er. 


Establishing a 
tradition" and helping Indiana 
State University "emerge as 
an institution" were two ma- 
jor goals that Dr. Alan C. 


RANKIN AS FOUNDER OF 
kin, who will retire from t 


ADITION—Dr. Alan C. Ran- 
> presidency of Indiana State 
University next month, recently reflected that two of his 
ajor goals were to establish- a “university tradition” and 
elp ISU “emerge as an i 


5 quw M fnttégraphy Photo. 


Rankin set for himself — and 
as his decade as ISU presi- 
dent concludes, he hopes that 
those goals have been met. 

"I put 10 years of my life in 
tais university and I'm selfish 
for it," Rankin reflected re: 
cently as he discussed hi s 
tenure at ISU. 

"But I'm looking forward to 
a change of pace.“ he admit- 
ted. 

Rankin announced his in- 


tention to resign on April 16 


1974, and when Dr. Richard 
Landini assumes the ISU 
presidency in May. the 
"Rankin years” will conclude. 

"Looking back," Rankin 
comments, “I am first of all 
pleased that ISU has emerged 
— that it is developed a 
general university tradition — 
this has kind of been a goal of 
mine and I think that we have 
reached that in our transfor- 
mation from a state college to 
a state university.“ 

"We have expanded our 
academic programs, we have 
obtained specialized faculty. 
and we have greatly improved 


— - è 


don’t gear something compli- 
mentary about an ISU 
graduate's accomplishments.” 
He noted tat perhaps his 
"greatest satisfaction" from 
ISU had been ; 


phasized, they 
the efforts of many, many 
people — a lot of people have 
been involved in 
State's progress during the 
past years. 

Among those accomplish- 
ments that have occurred 
since Rankin began serving as 


. ISU president in 1965 (al- 


though named president in 
1964. Rankin's first day on the 
job was July 1, 1965) are a 
number of both academic and 
physical expansions. 
Academically. ISU 
established the School of 


{UV Ulo ii 
TERRE AUTE, INDIANA 


x cur through . 


Indiana 
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Health Physical 


Education, 
and Recreation and the School | 
of Tecanology under Rankin's 
administration; developed 


various new departments, 
special programs, and 
academic centers; and 
instituted the first doctorate 
program at the school. 


^^ In physical expansion. six 
iraditional residence halls. 
were built, as were the 
Statesman Towers and Lin- 
coln Quadrangles. 

The Hulman Civic Center 
was constructed. a new Cua- 
¡ningnam Memorial 3 
was built, and other new 
‘facilities completed included | 
'Holmstedt Hall, Maehlin g 
: Terraces, the School of 
‚Nursing Building and the Stu- 
"dent Healta My wo و‎ 
Center. i 
. Enrollment 4a Rankin 
was named stood at 7.777. The 
figure peaked at 13,533 in 1970 
before taking a downward 
| slide to*the current 10,000. 
In fact, Rankin notes that 
nis "biggest concern. my big- | 
gest Headache" has been the 
enrollment. =| - 


“But this 348 happened at a | 


“at universities 


lot of campuses, and while we 
have been worried about the 
enrollment decline, I believe 
it is stemmed and we have 


it it dack up.“ the presi 
dent states. 
"The prospects for full 


enrollments are optimistic — 
we anticipate a five per cen 
increase in the number of ne 

freshmen over last year.“ he 
adds. 


Rankin hopes that 
problem that will be solved 
when Dr. Landini assumes of- 
fice. . 


"We have graduated large 


classes during tie last four o 
five years and students wer 
going out faster than they - 
were coming in," he ex| lains. 

“In the next two 
the situation is likel 
worse because of fu 
declines. in enrollments 11 


is to tell our story u 
people know what a or 
institution this is," the presi- 
dent continues. Me A 

Noting that his tenure had, 
spanned a “rise in activism” 


Lo 


the. 
enrollment situation will be a 


that 


acros te c 


United tates, i cluding ISU, | 


ome of this 
been unex- 


Ranki a È 
should not have 


pected - — there were changes 


due." 


„But now.“ de explains. 
"many of those goals have 
been accompished and there 
has been a decline of ac- 


_ The president adds: 


*What happens on cam- 
puses is reflective of what 
appens in society. Blacks, 
women, and o others. have 
reflected social issues that 
have been prevalent in our 
whole society. 


*'Unrest and dissatisfaction 
was heigatened by the Viet- 
namese war. which had a 
direct effect on students. 
All ‘of these comments 
could be regarded as 
generalizations and over- 
simplification. but I think it 
sums ali the feeling of 


à president 


y E udents, Rankin 
‘T have tried to take 


the unis 


“involved” 
bv his 


part ۱ 


“Tve tried to be accessible" 


when people have had 
ints, I have tried to's 


talk to them or to see that 
they get to the right person: to 
talk to," the president notes. 

He quickly adds, “I have 
never intentionally missed 
seeing anybody.” 

Aiding in the effort to be 
accessible has been the fact 
that Dr. and Mrs. Rankin 


have resided in Condit House, 


the center 


* the facility was restored an 


expanded in 1968. 

"Living on campus has pra 
vided us with a sense of com- 
munity in this urban setting.” 
Rankin notes. 

“It has been nelpful to us 
and we enjoy the experience 
— every once in a while a stu- 
dent will come up and ring 
the doorbell and we've had 
some interesting encounters,” 
he recalls. i 

“Even during the days of 
unrest it was not unhelpful to 
be here —- people could more 
easily air their grievances,” 
the president concludes. 

Rankin notes that he is 
looking forward to a change 
of pace after Landini has 
assumed the presidency. = 

“Mrs. Rankin and I have 
bought a house in tne Allen- 
dale area and we will be 
moving there. One of the first 
things chat I will do after Dr. 


‚Contineud On Page 16. Col. i 
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' Continued From Page One. 


Landini assumes office is to 
move into a new office at the 
Conference Center — that will 
be some time after spring 
commencement," he reveals. 
"Then I expect to be on 
sabbatical for the next year. 
tHe retiring president adds. 
During that time. Rankin 
notes that he would like to 
spend time in England 
"studying the newer univer- 
sities.” L 
“I nave always had great 
regard for the stamina and 
tradition of the English people 
and I would like to visit there 
at length," he notes. 
In addition. Rankin says 
that he may work on an in- 
formal basis with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Col- 
lege and Universities in 
| , Washington. D.C, among 


VONT 


'-otaer things. 
After the ao Rankin 
intends to K at 180 for the 


immediate future * 
His exact position 
been announced. 
In tae meantime.’ Rankin 
‘notes that he is concentrating 
on getting "as much done as 
possiple.” 


“at least." 
has not 


T» - 


E. LA out tha' various” 
spring. activities are taking 
place, ghat "many decisions 
are to be made.” and that he 
is "awfuly busy with the 
regular, ongoing things.” 

"I want to insure there is a 
smooth 
administration to Dr. Lan- 
dini's administration, Rankin 


also states. "i ui 


Rankin stresses that ne is 
pleased with the choice of Dr. 
Landini. 


"He brings an unusual 
depth of understanding, of ihe 
academic scene and a 
valuable background of ex 
perience — which augurs well 
for the uaiversity. 


“It is a most pleasing. hap- 
pening — it is satisfying to 
see such a capable successor 
chosen." 


"Despite his current full 
schedule. Dr. Rankin notes 
that he stil! finds time to pur- 


sue ais hobbies: 

"I try to keep a book going 
and 1 watch occasional news 
shows and I. write an 
awfully lot of letters — I keep 

“he laughs. 


p 
"But I am — forward | 


= - 


transition from this 


to a change of pace "nd the 
future." he concludes. ta 
Rankin has been active i 

other activit! es on a wid 

scale. as well as in com- 
munity activities. He was the 
„1968-69 president of the In- 
‘diana Conference of Higher 
Education aad he served on 
05 bo of director: 
Gov mental Affairs 
Institute and the. board of 


y 


of the d 


i 


of tae Public Ad- i 


u È 
ministration Office. 


Other honors have been as 
chairman of the Committee of | 


Federal Relations of the 
American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities and 
on the American Council 9a 
Education. ^ 

He was appointed 
and reappointed in 1969. by the 
Speaker of the Indiana House 
of Representatives to the In- 
diana Constitutional Revision 
Commission. 

Among many community 
activities, Rankin served as 
president of the Terre Haute 


Committee fcr Area Progress. 
presid f tae board of 
directo ‘of the Community 


Foundation for the Wabash 
Continued On rade 17. Col. ۰ 
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An An Active 10 Years 


Rankin s - Roles: as 
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"Rankin's leadership at ISU has bee 
has genuinely brought a university tr radition to Indiana State. 
ISU has been fortunate to have a man so universally ac- 
cepted for 10 years.' 

James pu president, ISU Board 
of Trus — 


"Over the past 10 ve D Rankin has contribúted 
tremendously to making su rate institution. He has 
been instrumental in providing the Student Government As- 
sociation some of the best facilities in the country—as well 
as adding such facilities as the Hulman Civic University 
Center and the new library to the campus." 

— Mark ‚Blade, president, ISU Student 

—— a Goyerament Association. 


f 
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b Dr. Rankin is a man of Msitig itv. and integrity. It has 
been a stimulating experience to work with him through the 
years of my tenure at St. Mary -of-the- "Waods Colloge. I will 
miss him as both a colleague ‚and à. nd. 

Sr. Jeanne us SR president, St: 
Mary-of-the Woods College. 
ed 


I'm a great admirer of Dr. Alan Rankin. I believe he 
has been a vitally important factor in the state of higher 
education in Indiana. He has been simulating and exciting 
and I particularly admire his willingness to cooperate—not 
only with Rose-Hulman. but with other colleges in the Col- 
legiate Consortium of Western Indiana. I believe his talents 
will be greatly missed.” 

—Dr. John Logan, president, Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology. 


"I think Alan Rankin has been a tremendous asset, not 
only to the university, but to the entire community. His 
tenure as president of the university carried him through 
some of the most turbulent years at ISU . He handled 
these situations in a very superior fashion, but ore im- 
portantly. from our standpoint, his administration pursued 
and acquired one of the best working relationships between 
the city and the university.’ 

—William Brighton. mayor, Terre Haute. 


"His impact on the physical development of. the univer- 
sity during the past 10 years has been outstanding. His 
ability in seiecting people to serve the university— staff, 
faculty, administration—has been excellent.“ 

—Patrick O'Leary. past president, 
Terre Haute Área Chamber of Commerce. 
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"UT me ES my great pleasure to work with Dr. Rankin 


bun ر‎ T LUCE ۱ 


1 tbe president 
over the past 10 years. We wil miss him as 
of the university. but know that he will add a lot to the com 
munity in the future.” 


Don Smith, president, Terre Haute 
First National Bank. 1 


“ve had a great deal to do with Dr. Rankin because I 


have been president of the ISU Foundation since, and before, 


ther 
he camesto the university. His cooperation has been ra 
terri p. as a result the Foundation has made a very 
Mr Ta growth." 


— Forrest Sherer, president, mS Foundation. 


o ear Wat Dr. Rankin has been a credit to the uni- 


the city 
versity» in addition to that. he has been a credit to 
in * *activities such as the United Way and the Terre 
Ha Committee for Area Progress—to name just two. He 
has certainly been very cooperative in working with the 


financial institutions." 
È Howard Potter, president. Merchants 


n4 3 National Bank. 
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RANKIN AS FRIEND OF ALUA | tecogn ing ihe ir E 1 0 


heen a participant. in. ‘a countless num of alumni - gatherings 1 * pi 


10 "P eM vet. of keeping i 
touch with the alumni for Dr. and, Mrs, Hamm bes been partici mecoming 


à ade e annually 5 
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| NRIN AS CIVIC LEADER—During the past 10 vears Dr. Rankin ‘has been involved in 
| va large number of civic projects—vot the least among them support of community events. 
He is pictured with Tony Hulman, Terre Haute businessman. in September. 1978, 
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RANKIN AS NEW PRESIDENT—Althongh Dr, Rankin 
ISU on Dec. 5, 1964. he did not assume office until mi 
was not conducted until April 14, 1966. The new presidi 
after the institution’s name had: been changed from T 

University. 
MS TM il w— (A AVE nr: ce 


۱۱۱6۱۱ named president of 

his formal inauguration 
ne io Indiana State shortly | 
ate College to Indiana State, 


LTE — — z 


a Jen ur or’ 1 enir P 4 t ۲ * 
nb t "n ea DI va: Er. ch ] A RANKIN AS MAN OF THE PEOPLE—Whether participating 
Ait e ae * Y" in a jogathon in support of physical fitness or attending a 
pe : ka ۳ x e i ۱ f reception for special university guests, Dr. Rankin has 
XI 1 AES! always been termed, a man who gets involved in public 
¿ کی‎ 
(x i ۹> 7 
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concerns. 


RANKIN AS AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT Not one to sit on 
the sidelines. Rankin has been lauded for his ability to get 
involved and get things done. His participation in a student 
dunking booth is perhaps symbolic of his willingness to gel 
into the "splash of things." 


etm " E HIT 2 : , a 
` anki 2 ray ved himself as am 
l 1 | AS STUDENT COHORT — President Rankin has always viewe — i; | 
By RETE S seeldeni and he proved that repeatedly during his term of office. Me is pic- 
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tured aboye- talking with a „Rankin Rowdie“ in June. 1974. ( 4 
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oming to the state of Indiana when he became presi- 
dent of ISU, Dr, Rankin quickly adopted many Hoosier traditions. As an "adopted Hoo- 
sier.” (he president has kept in close contact with local political Je 


aders, He is pictured 
D-Indiana) in a picture taken in 1967. 
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RANKIN AS BUILDER—Physical growth at ISU during the past 10 years has included eonstruction of the Hulman Civic Uni- 
versity Center. the new Cunningham Memorial Library. the School of Nursing Building, several residence halls, and a multi- 
tude of other additions and repovations. The president is pictured at the ground clearing for one of the new facilities. 
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Rankin As President, Man 


S APR 261975 
By DAVE COX j 

t Star Staff Writer | sity Center. 
One in a million. A leader of! Numerous speakers showered 
high caliber. A man for all the Rankns with their ae 
season, a man for all ages. A tion for the task Dr. Rankin 


: i faced during his 10 years as 
real wheel in the community. ISU president and the profes- 
Those were some of the state- 


È sionalism and effort that he used 
ments of praise offered to Dr.lto attack every crisis to fur- 
Alan Carson Rankin, Mrs. | 


s ther enhance hte growth of the 
Frances Goodnough Rankin and university. 
Miss Lynn Rankin at a testi- Ti. ER 
monial dinner honoring the re- ۲ 3 ۱ 
tiring Indiana State University oe geni luding 
ident and his family Friday made to the Rankins; NC 
۳۳ Papo msi tami a portrait of the president, a 
;new Mercury, a television and 
‘an assortment of other pre- 
{cious items. 
i^ It appeared that the one pres- | 
jentation that touched Dr. Ran-! 
Kin, most was that ISU Alumni! 
Association will offer a scholar- | 
iship in his name starting in 


night in Hulman Civie Univer- 


11916. 
We're overcome, flabber-! 
rgasted . . to have a scholar-! 


‘ship in my ‘honor, ” Dr. Rankin | 
said. speaking [for his family: 


which was at his side through-| 
out the evening. After being! 


> apf 261975 


multitude of fond memories to. 
the Rankins. 

Fortitude, imagination and 
dignity were among the many 
adjectives used to describe the 
‘glowing decade of work put. 
iforth by Dr. Rankin. 

James T. Morris, president of. 
the ISU board of trustees, was! 
among the many offering their: 
admiration of leadership on the 
behalf of Dr. Rankin. He has 
positively effected, for the 


‚better, the tradition of Indiana 


State University. The last 10 
years have been remarkable e 
this institution.“ 

Morris added, Thank you kor 
¡your leadership to the institu- 
tion. your integrity to Indiana 
State University and your: 
¡special friendship to the board! 
iof trustees and the confidence! 


See RANKIN DINNER | 
On Page 10, Column 6 


presented the salutations and 
| gifts, the outgoing leader jok- 
‘ingly said, "Why didn't I do 
¡this years ago?” 

But immediately turning toi 
the serious side. he continued, 
“This is beyond our wildest ex- 
pectations or dreams. 
¿known of this occasion for quite 
‚some time now, but here we 
¡are with drv throats and glisten- 
ing eyes. 


way to express our gratitude.” 
T | 


The highlight of the apnrecia- 
tion. dinner was a series of 
vignettes depicting scenes from 
the life of Dr. Rankin and his 


trying to find some: 


We've: 


| 


family presented by a group of 


friends from the university: and 
the community. 
4presentation, 
Man And His Gal Fran." 
evening off to s warm start and 
undoubtedly brought back a 


The splendid 
entitled “Al The 
got the. 
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Rankin Dinner 
Contiduei Prot Past! D 


we've had in knowing this de 
tution was in good hands.“ 


+ + + 

In addition to those appearing 
‚at the speaker's stand, several 
‘letters were read from dignified 
officials—from the ranks of local 
igovernment as well as from the 
‚university. Among them were 
Senators Birch Bayh and Vance 
Hartke, Seventh District Con- 
gvessman John Myers and Terre 
Haute Mayor William Brighton. 
Brighton made an appearance, 
but was forced to leave early 
because of prior committments, , 
In a prepared statement he! 
said, “In your years . we ve 
had the best working relation- 
chip between the university and 
the city than we' ve had in al 
ilong, long time.“ | 
State Representative John 
Thomas of Brazil filled in for 
Gov. Otis Bowen who could not 
attend because of prior engage- 
ments and legislative problems 
now being encountered. ! 

Mark Blade, president of the: 
Student Government  Associa-i 
tion at ISU. lauded Dr. Rankin 
,"for making Indiana State Uni- 
'versity a first-rate institufion 
ifor the student body." The 
¡North Vigo High School gradu- 


ate also noted that ''academic 
programs expanded and im- 
proved ir quality under Dr. 


Rankin’s reign. 

Dr. Rankin, himself, put a 
cap on the evening’s activities 
when he said, This is an un- 
¡forgetable evening for Frances. 
Lynn and Alan." 

A near capacity crowd of 
‚about 690 persons offered num- 
erous standing ovations to the 
Rankin family for their contri- 
¡butions to Indiana State Univer-' 
|sity and the Terre Haute area. 

Dean Jacob E. Cobb presided! 
over the program and Rev. 
John Chironna Jr. gave the in- 
| vocation. 
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GUESTS OF HONOR — Numerous stateinents attributing the growth of Indiana State Univer- 
sity to Dr. Alan C., Rankin were issued at a testimonial dinner for the retiring ISU presi- 
dent. Pictured are, Wiliam Hitch. a member of the board of trustees. Miss Lynn Rankin, 


Mrs. Frances Rankin, „Br. "oe and James Morris, president of the. board of. _trustees. 
(Photo by Kadel) fof! went 
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By John Brewer 


"Hidden inside of me at my 
advanced age is an 18-year-old 


girl just screaming to get out," 
says Frances Goodnough 
Rankin. 


And for that reason she'll be 
able to relax a bit when her 
husband, Alan C. Rankin, retires 
as president of Indiana State 
University. Not that she doesn't 
regret leaving. She loves ISU. 
But she will be able to relax a 
bit and let the '18-year-old' get 
out. 

During her ten years as First 
Lady Frances has often had to 
repress the 18-year-old spirit 
within. Her position as 'the 
president's wife' has required 
that. People have demanded it. 

“I'm still amazed and really 
don't understand why people 
who don't know us well are so 
much in awe of 'the President 
and his wife. Because | don't 
think we're that hard to get to 
know and | certainly have as 
many faults as any other wife." 
Sometimes it's hard to play the 
roles others want her to and the 
18-year-old slips out. 

Perhaps it did when the 
University Wives Club had a 
style show with the wives 
dressing as 'Woman through the 
Ages. Frances Rankin ap- 
peared in her own 'borrowed' 
version of Eve. ‘‘l wore this body 
stocking with a few strategically 
placed leaves and a fake snake 
around my neck. It got a reac- 
tion. ۱ really enjoyed it." 

That's Frances. Meeting a 
challenge and enjoying it. Even 
such first lady responsibilities 
as planning yet another menu 
for yet another official function 


There is NO substitute 


for RELIABILITY, SKILL or QUALIT Y! 
you can be sure with.. 


LAUGH REY'S 


ROOFING & SIDING CO., 


rankin 
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provide a challenge for Frances. 

And there have been many 
guests and many dinners in 
Condit House, the official on- 
campus residence of the 
president. Frances Rankin has 
usually risen to the occasion. 
When Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
was on campus for the Special 
Olympics she stayed at Condit 
House. The Rankins' daughter 
Lynn had taken Ms. Shriver's 
bags to the guest bedroom, un- 
packed them and turned down 
the bed--much as a maid would 
have. 

When it was time for the guest 
to leave, someone mentioned 
she had not packed, apparently 
assuming the maid would per- 
form the duties. Since there is 
no maid at Condit House, Fran- 
ces recalls, “I rushed upstairs, 
threw her things into her bags 
and had them downstairs when 
she stopped back at the house 
on her way to the airport." Hard- 
ly the duties of a president's 
wife, but surely those of a 
president's lady. 

Perhaps one of the more 
trying of the official duties is 
greeting guests in never-ending 
reception lines. Always seeking 
to be genuine in her hospitality, 
Frances Rankin tries to treat 
each person individually. She 
talks of the handshaking and 
friendly 'palaver' with a twinkle 
and a laugh. 

"You want to greet and ex- 
tend hospitality to each person, 
but find yourself getting bored 
with what you're saying. You're 
trying to think of something new 
to say that will be interesting to 
the next person. And you won- 
der if it really sounds genuine. 
It's not as easy as you think." 

Yet Frances is never one to let 


"Always say LOCK—RAY" 
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problems deter her. She is a 
vibrant woman who approaches 
her activities, indeed her life, 
with zeal. “Alan and | tike to 
think of ourselves as still in mid- 
dle age or at least late middle 
age. I'm reminded of the Dylan 
Thomas poem, 'Do not go gen- 
tle into that good night but 
Rage, Rage Rage. We're not 
going to go willingly into old 
age--we're going to have to be 
pushed." 


Her fondest topic is the 
president or 'Papa.' The years at 
ISU have exacted much from 
her 60-year-old husband. 


When speaking of his health 
she comments, ‘| think he is 
essentially strong as an ox. He 
wakes up early and cheerful and 
looks forward to his day. | think 
that's a good sign." 


"He likes people a lot. He en- 
joys people. Being with people 
all day long makes him less 
tired than it does me. | don't 
know why. Maybe it's because 
I'm not as used to being with 
people all day long. ! find 
sometimes I'm tired all over.” 

Like many wives, Frances of- 
ten feels she sees her husband 
the least of anyone. “I've 
sometimes called his office to 
make an appointment or date for 
lunch. I've left notes in the 
bathroom taped on the mirror or 
impaled on things he'll use. I've 
pinned notes to his pillow. 
Sometimes | leave a pencil to 
write back so | can get an an- 
Swer to an important question." 

The president's lady also has 
a very protective feeling toward 
Papa. That instinct was 
probably openly evident in the 
spring of 1971 when, during an 


13th St. 


a talk with the woman inside 


outing with members of the 
Student Government Associ- 
ation, Frances slapped a coed 
because of her comment to the 
president. 


She talks freely of the incident 
as one of those wish-it-hadn't- 
happened situations everyone 
has faced in the past. “I can't 
explain how it happened. This 
person was making what | 
thought was an unfair attack on 
my husband. And I'm sure my 
not being able to sit there 
quietly during the affair was not 
anger for myself--it was anger 
about this young lady who was 
trying to humiliate my husband, 
to bring him low. 


"| just found myself on my 
feet and with my left hand | was 
patting her on the cheek. | 
didn't haul back and knock her 
flat. All | did was knock her 
glasses and they fell on the 
floor. 


"And then | realized where | 
was and what | was doing and | 
just felt as if a bolt of lightning 
would have been the most 
welcome thing in the world. 


"Afterward | wished | would 
have had the presence of mind 
simply to leave the room and 
she would have known that | 
was disappointed and hurt. 


"People were generous and 
very kind after the incident. 
They sent flowers, cards, called, 
and strangers stopped me in the 
supermarket to speak kindly. | 
never received the first angry 
card or letter." 

As a woman, Frances Rankin 
has always been liberated--even 
as the president's wife. Alan is 
my greatest supporter. He en- 


courages me to be active and 
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the ‘first lady’ . 


involved in pursuits of my own.” 

She feels strongly about the 
rights of women--of all persons- 
-to realize their potential. “If 
one part of society is not 
allowed to take its rightful 
position we're all reduced. And 
the fact that Indiana hasn't 
passed the ERA is unforgivable. 

"l'm going to remember--I'm 
vindictive," she relates with a 
chuckle, "and I'm going to 
remember who voted us out, 
who kept the bill from getting 
into the house." 

Politically, Frances Rankin 
asserts, “Im a Republican! 'm 
still defending Richard Nixon ! 
want you to know. | think we 
were all too cruel to that dear 
man. | think all of a sudden the 
rules were changed ... well, we 
won't get into that. We're a 
divided household when it 
comes to politics." 

Perhaps the greatest insight 
into Frances Rankin and her 
husband is Condit House, the 
official residence of the ISU 
president. The Rankins are the 
first to live in Condit House 
since Miss Helen Condit willed 
it to the University on her death. 

Frances fell in love with the 
old home, in use as an office 
building when the Rankins 
arrived in 1965. They asked the 
University to restore the cen- 
tury-old home as the official 
residence. 

Rebuilding and remodeling 
were supervised by the Rankins 
and the house is a statement of 
their attitudes. Some of the fur- 
nishings are the Rankins' and 
will move with them to their 
home in Allendale. The other 
pieces will remain for the 
Richard Landinis. 

Frances speaks fondly of the 
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home and many small 
memories. Memories like 


replacing one of the window 
panes in the front door. The new 
pane has a frosted pattern while 
the same pattern is etched into 
the other, older pane. 

“It seems Miss Condit's 
paperboy had a good right arm. 
When we took the house the 
original pane in one door was 
cracked. We found this frosted 
pane in the closet. ۱ guess Miss 


Condit could never bear to 
change it." 
She dislikes leaving Condit 


House and the campus. She has 
enjoyed her years in the eye of 
the storm, so to speak." Even 
during the disturbances of the 
early seventies she never really 
feared living so close to 
students. 

"| enjoy students. | learn so 
much from them. And ! believed 
they had the right (in 1970) to 
express their displeasure. They 
were very concerned about the 
war and those dreadful deaths 
at Kent State. 

"| have never met an in- 


tentionally rude or unkind 
student." 
When asked about the 


streakers who knocked on Con- 
dit House doors last spring she 
laughingly replied, “If they want 
to run around in nothing but 
their shoes that's their privilege. 
"We didn't open the door. 
"| was upset when they 
moved their 'show' from Chest- 
nut Street to the front of the new 
library during dedication of the 
building. We hadn't interfered 
with their activities and | was 


LAST LOOK--Frances Rankin, wife of retiring Indiana State 


really upset when they tried to University President Alan C. Rankin, is silhouetted against buildings on 
upset the ceremonies. Why they the campus, as she looks from the upstairs bay window of Condit 
even ran up and pounded on the House. 


glass doors of the library." 
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Behind the Headlines 


(Editors Note: Observant readers may 
heve noticed a blank, gray space on the 
second page of last week's story about 
the emergency ambulance service. The 
following piece of copy was supposed to 
have filled that space.) 
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THE EMERGENCY AMBULANCE 
SERVICE--SOME FACT ETT 
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Mayor William Brighton went one step 
beyond a 1971 campaign promise when he 
and the City Council established free 
emergency ambulance service. Originally 
this service was slated to be available to 
the uninsured. No effort, however, has 
been made to charge anyone, even those 
carrying medical insurance that would 
coversuch emergencies. 

Early in 1972 two ambulances were or- 
dered for use in Terre Haute and Vigo 
County. In May, 1974, a third vehicle was 
bid; it arrived iast week, one year later. 
Purchased with 70% federal, 30% local 
monies, to date the County Council has 
appropriated $37,900 as its share of am- 
bulance service provided by the Terre 
Haute fire department. 

A crew of 6 operates each ambulance, 
plus 1 man to cover for vacations, a total of 
13 for the two vehicles. These firemen, 
selected by choice of the chief, receive 
lieutenant's pay -- $600 more than privates. 
Their preparation inciuded an advanced 
Red Cross program and Emergency 
Medical Treatment training. 

One ambulance is housed at the Bar- 
bour and 14th Street station, one at the 
Fourth and Farrington house. The new car 
is to be located at the Fruitridge Avenue 
station. 

There are those who say the third am- 
bulance, equipped with heart monitoring 
equipment tied into a hospital, will only be 
used as a back-up vehicle. The six firemen 
needed as a crew are not available. 
Several years ago the city budget included 
funds for hiring 13 additional firemen, but 
these have never been hired. 

During 1974 the two ambulances made 
2.394 runs in the city and 627 in the 
county, travelling a total of 25,006 miles. A 
typical monthly report (October) included 


responding to 30 auto accidents, 73 
household accidents, 19 industrial ac- 
cidents, and 12 street accidents. 


Notification came in 92 instances from 
calls to the fire department, 35 calls to the 
police department, 6 to the county sheriff 
and 3 to the state police. Seventy-seven 
cases were taken to St. Anthony, 38 to 
Union Hospital; emergency runs involved 
112 hours and 8 minutes. 

Critics of the ambulance service point 
out that it is not free -- the 13 firemen and 
other costs total more than .15 per $100 
assessed valuation on the city tax rate. 
They say the city is suffering from in- 
creased fire damage resulting from a shor- 
tage of firemen. While from time to time 


charges of "too  longto arrive on the 
scene” are tossed, by and large the am- 
bulance program itself has been a suc- 
cess. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL BID 
BUCKS INFLATIONARY TREND 


At a recent Board of Works and Safety 
meeting, three bids were received for in- 
stallation of a traffic signal at Fruitridge 
and Beech Streets. This light has been 
pending for about a year. 

Last November only one bid was 
received on the light, amounting to 
$22,130. With the three bidders, low bid 
was $19,169, indicating that even in these 
days of rising prices something can cost 
less, especially if there are a number of 
proposals. 

In other business: 

-the city was notified by an insurance 
firm that the recent 3rd Avenue explosion 
may have been partly the fault of the fire 
department, in which case the city would 
be liable; 

-discussion revealed that the city may 
have to pay $7,400 to Indiana State Univer- 
sity and $4,750 to the Housing Authority 
for property involved in opening south 
First Street. The land in question originally 
belonged to the city and reverted to these 
agencies when the street was closed at 
their request. 

-received bids from four auto dealers on 
new police cars; 

-indicated that a new weed ordinance -- 
the third or fourth in as many years -- will 
shortly be required if weed control is tran- 
sferred to the Department of Redevelop- 
ment. 


CONGRESS CLOSES HOOSIER 
"TEACHERS LOOPHOLE" 


Congress has written the final act of a 
four-month Indiana debate, declaring that 
public school teachers under contract are 
not eligible for unemployment benefits 
over summer vacation months. 

The House has passed a measure 
providing additional funding for govern- 
ment agencies and programs for the 
remainder of Fiscal Year 1975. 

All but one Hoosier congressman voted 
in support. Rep. Floyd Fithian, D-Lafayette, 
was out of town on House business and 
missed the vote. 

Under Indiana's interpretation of the law, 
more than 60,000 teachers could have 
qualified for weekly benefits ranging from 
$30 to $100 for either two or three months 
during mid-summer. 

The "teacher's loophole," as it was 
known, no longer exists. A last-minute 
rider aimed specifically at the loophole 
was added by Rep. Robert Michel, R-II. 

Michel said the emergency unem- 


ployment law was never intended to give 


teachers money for not working. “This 
thing just got out of hand. We had to 
amend the bill because of Indiana's 
problem," he said. 

State employment security officials in- 
terpreted the 1974 act in such a way that 
teachers under 10-month contracts were 
presumed eligible for summer jobless 
benefits. 

"That opened the floodgates," remarked 
one House Appropriations Committee staf- 
fer. He said following the Indiana appeal 
for teacher funds, 17 other states began 
"pestering the Labor Department" for 
money because of the loophole. 

The Michel rider stipulates that money 
from the emergency unemployment act will 
be withheld from teachers during "any 
week commencing in the period between 
two academic years." 

The modifying measure also keeps 
unemployment benefits from all teachers 
under contract, regardless of the term of 
contract. 

Indiana Rep. Edward Roush, D- 
Huntington, said only educators whose 
contracts have not been renewed will be 
eligible for unemployment money under 
the new change. 

Roush agreed the amendment was 
necessitated because Indiana officials 
pressed for teacher unemployment money 
from the federal government. 


REDEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
MAY RECEIVE $302,000 


The Department of Redevelopment has 
received preliminary approval of an ap- 
plication for $323,000 of federal monies. 
Plans call for using this money for 
demolition of condemned houses, repair, 
replacement and construction of 
sidewalks, curbs, gutters, weed 
eradication in the city of Terre Haute. 

An environmental impact study, showing 
the effects of this project, is currently on 
file at the Department. Interested citizens 
have 15 days in which to examine the sur- 
vey and make comments. 

Final approval of the federal funding 
should follow later this month. After a legal 
notice is run announcing this, money can 
be drawn. Although the project did not 
quite get off the ground in time for the 
primary, it will be underway before the 
November election, apparently. 
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Dr. Alan i. Rankin Assumes 
New. Duties at Indiana State 


Ts JUL - 41978 
Returning to ios level ad- 


ministrative duties at Indiana 
State University is Dr Alan C. 
Rankin. immediate past presi- 
dent of ISU. 

Dr. Ramkin, who resigned 
the presidency more than a 
year ago after 10 years in the 
post, took a leave of absence 
during the past year and, last 
Thursday., officially assumed 
his new assignment as special 
assistant to his successor, Dr. 
Richard G. Landini. 

Pres. Landini, announcing 
the appointment to which 
Rankin was assigned by the 
ISU. Board of Trustees upon 
leaving the presidency in May 
of last year, described his new 
special assistant as an .outst- 
sanding administrator of 

| higher education, highly 
repspected throughout the na- 
tion. 

"His long and successful ex- 
perience at ISU amd other ma- 
jor universities. his sensitivity 
and understanding. and his 
many friendships throughout 
the nation. make him an out- 
standing choice for this new un- * 
iversity position.“ Landini endowment «agencies to s secure 

- Said, addimg, “I am delighted funds for student scholarships 
| that he has accepted the ap- | and special projects at ISU. He 
pointment and that he will con- | also will serve as institutional 
tinue to serve the University. | representative" -in efforts to 

Dr. Rankin expressed similar | obtain supplementary financial 
great pleasure im the new as- | support for programs at ISU. 
sociation, recalling his and |’ President Landini succeeded 
Mrs. Rankin’s wish to continue |Rankin to the executive 
residence in Terre Haute and {leadership of the University 
service to ISU noted at thetime | after an extended search and 
of, his resignation. He said, | was selected from a number of 
"Im looking forward to | applicants. Rankin, in April of 
makimg every effort to assist | 1974, had asked the ISU board 
with the development of the | to be relieved of his duties, say- 
financial resources of the ling that with younger 
University and to aid President | leadership the University could 
Landini in any way 1 can." provide excellence in new 

In the new position, Rankin's | educational dimensions as yet 
duties, according to the an- | unrealized, the announcement 
nouncement, largely will be | recalls. nor e 

devoted to work with indepen- | Dr. Rankin had been ap- 
dent foundations and private | pointed ISU president on Dec. 
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1. 1965. the report states, noting 
his earlier service to the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. and Cornell University. 

. Rankin had enlisted in the 
Army prior to the entrance of 
the United States in World War 
II. He served in the Panama 
Canal area where he was a per- 
sonnel assistant and later rose 
to ch ief of the Research and 


ureau of the Panama 


Vigo County Public Library 
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His career in education has 
seen heavy activity in profes- 
sional educational groups at the 
state, regional and national 
levels as well as participation 
and leadership in many civic 
pursuits of the commu and 
the region. 
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By GLADYS SELTZER 
Star Staff Writer 

Dr. Alan C; Rankin, Special Assistant 
to the President and Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Indiana State University, 
has accepted. his appointment to the 
three-member board of managers of the 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Mrs. Anton Hulman, Jr., from the 
board. 

A member of the Gallery boards for 
the past 32 years, Mrs. Hulman was 
president of the board of managers 
whose nembers, according to the will of 
the late Sheldon Swope, are appointed by 
the Vigo Circuit Judge. 

Judge Hugh D. McQuillan announced 
the appointment Thursday. In her letter 
to him in which she asked to be re-. 
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placed, Mrs. Hulman wrote that «my 
leaving active participation on the board 
of managers in no way retlects a lack of 
interest and enthusiasm in the continued 
operation and growth of one of Terre 
Haute's finest assets. In fact, it is my 
hope that the new member will continue 
and expand the impact of this institution 
for the community.“ She also noted that 
“increased time away from home and | 
other personal reasons make it difficult 
to attend meetings.” 
In. comment to The Star, Dr.. Rankin. 

said,.j‘We are enormously indebted to 


Mrs. Hulman who has shown unusual 


concern and support for the Swope Gal- 
lery for over 30 years."' un 

“Her judgment, her appreciation for 
art and her encouragement have been. 
invaluable in bringing the Swope to the 
high level of recognition it enjoys to- 
day," he continued. No one can take 
her place but I am, of course, looking 
forward to this new responsibility." 

The board of managers has named 
Mrs. Hulman president emeritus, which 
action was taken by acclaim by the 
board of overseers in concurring with 
the decision, 

Dr. Rankin, from 1965 to 1973 presi- 
dent of Indiana State University, served 
on the board of overseers for 10. years 
and served briefly as interim Gallery 
director after Howard E. Wooden re- 
signed that post to accept the director- 
ship or the Wichita Art Museum at 
Wichita, Kan., and prior to the appoint- ` 
ment two years ago of James D. Bowne 
as Gallery director. 

In his letter of acceptance to Judge 
McQuillan, Dr. Rankin wrote that he 
appreciated very much this expression | 
of confidence on your part and I accept | 
the appointment with the hope and ex- 
pectation that the Swope Gallery will | 
continue to grow and serve the artistic 
and cultural needs of this region.” 

The two other members of the board 
of managers are Mrs. John Haslem and 
Ewing Miller. This board will elect its 
officers at a later meeting. * 

The board of managers has the legal 
responsibility for the administration of 
the Gallery under the Swope will, Dr. 
Rankin noted, while the board of over- 
seers of 24 members is an advisory 
group which is self-perpetuating, elects 
its membership on a rotating basis and 
is a group of citizens acting to enhance 
the quality of the Gallery Ahrough its 
various activities 
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Rankin recalls days 


spent in ها‎ Zone 


By ROB ‚ser N 
Tribune Staff Writer 
When President Carter met 
with media representatives and 
community leaders from Indi- 
¿ana and New Hampshire to 
¿discuss the Panama Canal Fri- 
day, one of the visitors from 
Terre Haute could speak from 
.¿experience. 
That visitor is Dr. Alan C. 
» Rankin, former president of In- 
‘diana State University, who 
sspent six years in the Canal 
Zone as a civilian and as an 
enlisted military man. 
*i: Rankin accompanied Marsee 
= Cox, editor of The TRIBUNE 
« and Sunday Tribune-Star, (see 
„related story this page) and 
Terre Haute businessman Tony 
e Hulman, to Washington where 
»42 persons from Indiana and 
„New Hampshire were briefed 
« by Carter and others about the 
„Canal issue. 
te: Carter plans to meet with 
media representatives and 
community leaders from each 
ì-state in an effort to present his 
reasons for proposing the canal 
! treaties. 
ig Carter did not have to do 


„much persuading in Rankin's 


case. Rankin told The TRIB- 
» UNE Monday that “I have long 
felt the Panama situation 
‚needed to be changed.” 


Rankin said he has kept an 
eye on the Panama situation 
partly because of his six-year 
stay there. Perhaps I have had 
more occassion to think about 
the situation," he said. 

Rankin- moved to the Canal 


Zone in 1940 to take a job as a 


personnel adminstrator for the 
government. "It was my first 
paying job after college," he 
said. Then, after World War II 
broke out, Rankin enlisted and 
obtained a similar duty at the 
military headquarters at Pan- 
ama. 

From his experiences there 
Rankin was firm about his sup- 
port of the treaties. “The 
treaties insure our usage and 
ability to defend the canal," he 
said. “The question comes 
about up about 'who owns the 
canal?' People say we do. Well, 
we sometimes act as if we own 
it, but we don't." Rankin said 
the treaties, which have been 13 
years in the making, indicate 
"we're more in favor of the 
usage of it than control of it." 

About some fears that the 
Panamanians may try to ex- 
clude the U.S., after. the 
treaties are signed, Rankin said 
that was very doubtful. 

“It was a very good session,” 
Rankin added about the Carter 
meeting. 
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Rankin named, 
to Panama Canal / / 


support team 


Dr. Alad C flu] Ver 
„president of Indiana state Uni- 

versity, has been named to 
head a statewide group or- 
ganized to support ratification 
of the Panama Canal treaties. 

Seven other prominent per- 
sons, including University of 
Notre Dame president Theo- 
dore Hesburgh and former Gov. 
Matthew E. Welsh, were an- 
nounced as co-chairpersons of 
the organization. 

Rankin said Friday when the 
group — called Hoosiers for the 
Panama Canal Treaties — had 
its organizational meeting that 
it would attempt to bring facts 
about the proposed treaties to 
the public, clarify issues and 
dispel myths surrounding the 
controversy. 

"Great fears are expressed 
about a Communist takeover in 
Panama, for example," he said 
in a statement. “In fact, the 
Communist Party has not legal 
status in Panama, and Pan- 
ama, in contrast to the United 
States, has no diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union.” 

In addition to Rankin, Father 
Hesburgh and Welsh, other 
members are: Henry C. 
Goodrich, chairman and presi- 
dent of Inland Container Corp., 
Indianapolis; Frank E. McKin- 
ney Jr., Indianapolis banker: J. 
Irwin Miller, chairman of Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Columbus; 
Marilyn F. Schultz, state repre- 
sentative from Bloomington, 
and Herman B Wells, chan- 
cellor of Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Dr. Grover Hartman, ex- 
ceutive director of the Indiana 

Na 1 Council of Churches, is secre- 
Comminity Affairs File tary while Thomas A. 
Moynahan, Indianapolis, is 


treasurer. * 
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Former Indiana State Univelsity Prasi- 
dent Alan C. Rankin recently discussed his 
administration (1965-75) in an interview 
iwith Tribune-Star Writer Craig McKee. 

Highlights of that interview follow. 
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N! TRIBUNE-STAR: What was the 
"mood you first encountered here— 
"was it positive? negative? 
“RANKIN: In the community or at 
“the university? 

| TRIBUNE-STAR: Both. 
ANRIN: I think in the community 
it was apathetic. There didn't seem to 
be too much optimism. people 
“seemed reconciled to the fact that 
‘Terre Haute wasn't going anyplace. 
*It had reeled under the onslaught of 
So many problems of an economic and 
political sort through the years that 
_ people were discouraged. 
The town had something of a run- 

Own appearance about it, particular- 
Aim the area in which the university 
«was located. As far as the university 
is concerned, when a new person 
¿Comes in there's always a kind of 
*revival of hope and faith that things 
are going to be better — I don't mean 
to suggest they were bad — but 
“Indiana State was in a period of 
«transition. 
= TRIBUNE-STAR: Were there two 

Sor three things that seemed to stand 
Fout as immediate challenges in the 
Job as far as the university was 
concerned? 
» RANKIN: In a broad way, the 
challenge was to carry on with this 
‘transition to an academic institution 
¡that was a university as distinguished 
“from a teacher's college. That isn't 
“done overnight. That was a clear 
"challenge. Another one was to bring 
‚the university and the community 
¿closer together ... to improve the 
stown-gown relationship. A third one 
Was the need to expand our physical 
“facilities, 
We were extremely limited when I 
*came. There had been a good start in 
that direction, but much more needed 
to be done. Finally, if we were to be 
a genuine university, there was a 
great deal that needed to be done in 
expanding our academic offerings. So 
there was a lot to work on. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: There were 
several major projects constructed 
‘during your presidency which have 
enjoyed significant community use in 
addition to serving the school. The 
Cunningham Memorial Library 
would be an example, and so would 
be'Hulman Center, which was made 
possible partially through a donation 
by the Hulman family. 

RANKIN: The Hulman gift was a 
very large gift (over $2.5 million). It 
was a major gift in American higher 
education, at least at the time. It 
encouraged us to go ahead to raise 
additional funds — well over a million 
dollars — by a fund drive in the 
university and in the community and 
‘then to sell some bonds to get the rest 
of the money to build that $10 million 
structure. We had to buy the land. 
The Hulman gift was a cash gift, not 
in-kind or property. 

The state schools had not done as 
much of the fund raising as the 
private schools, so Mr. Hulman's gift 
Was a significant breakthrough for 
Indiana State and most helpful to us. 
...TRIBUNE-STAR: At the same 
jine changes were being made in the 
Bhysical structure of the university 
there also were great changes being 
made in the academic offerings, were 
there not? 

RANKIN: The enrollment was 
going up so fast that we had to hire 
many, many new faculty. We ap- 
pointed more faculty in September 
1967 than (the entire school) had in 
1958. And 1967 wasn't the only year in 


ix «the next major problem was 
the decline in enrollment. This in 
some ways is the most difficult 
one of all to face. 


which that happened. We just added 
dozens and dozens — sometimes over 
100 — for several years in a row. 

It was a problem for us ... to find 
sufficiently qualified people to help us 
teach the classes of the hundreds and 
hundreds of new students who were 
coming to school here. We didn't have 
proper offices for those faculty. 

There were makeshift arrange- 
ments, but I think we survived and 
met the challenge. At the same time 
we had to build academic offerings. 
You're not going to attract students 
unless you have something to offer 
them. Student attitudes were chang- 
ing in terms of what they wanted to 
study. 

We didn't have a separate 
psychology department. We needed a 
general psychology department. So 
we had to devote time to developing 
some of those (areas). We had one 
person teaching philosophy. You 
can't be a university unless you have 
a larger philosophy department than 
that. So we strengthened that con- 
siderably. A number of other fields 
which were expanded or introduced 
for the first time. Programs were 
sometimes broken off from another 
department. 

“Criminology started in sociology, 
and it grew so fast that a separate 
department was created. There are 
many examples of that kind of growth 
and expansion in the academic side. 
And if you don't do that, you're not 
going to have many of the things the 
modern student is interested in. 

"PRIBUNE-STAR: But later in 
|your administration the trend shifted 
instead of enrollments increasing, 
the trend took a sudden fall. What 
effect did this have on the work 
already done? 

RANKIN: Of all the problems that 
aced higher education in the late 60s 
nd early 70s, once the period of 
nrest subsided following the tragedy 
t Kent State, the next major pro- 


in: 


the 


‘Alem was the decline in enrollment. 

his in some ways is the most dif- 
ficult one of all to face. It affects the 
morale of the faculty and students 
and townspeople, and even the 
legislature is concerned because they 
wonder if you need as much money as 
you used to need. For the most part, 
you do need as much money because 
you can't economize by cutting back 
on your library acquisitions just 
because you have fewer students than 
you used to have. If you're going to 
maintain an up-to-date library, 
you've got to continue buying 
periodicals and the current list of 
books. 

Morale was a factor on the part of 
the faculty, Some of them were un- 
certain about their jobs. We did drop 
faculty and we dropped ad- 
ministrative staff. We tried to 
economize wherever we could 
because our income was reduced with 
fewer students. We dropped no 
tenured faculty — not a single one. 
We had to go into the untenured ranks 
and not reappoint some people in 
order to save money. We tried hard to 
do that where we thought it would 
affect the department the least ad- 
versely. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: There are a 
wide number of publics to which the 
university president is compelled to 
answer — the students, faculty, 
legislature, the town, the taxpayers 
— and this has to be one of the most 
difficult parts of the job. During your 
term, you experienced several dif- 
ficult periods in dealing with stu- 
dents. One of those areas was with 
regard to civil rights. A disturbance 
on campus brought this to the atten- 
tion of the public and created some 
changes on the campus. In the end, 
do you think this dissension brought 
about positive changes? 

RANKIN: I think probably it did, 
even though it's a hard way to ac- 
complish something. I think the fact 


. Fortunately, nothing hap- 
pened that was as serious as 
what happened on many other 
campuses. 


that there was this dissent and unrest 
and sometimes an activism I 
regretted ... I think the fact the 
university as a whole kept its doors 
open — some institutions were 
closed, we were never closed, and 
tried to keep cool — strengthened the 
fabric of the institution. Everyone 
could see that you could disagree, 
that you could have an open campus, 
and to me, this made us a stronger 
university in the long run, even 
though it was very unpleasant and 
though I was very much concerned 
sometimes about what might happen. 

Fortunately, nothing happened that 


was as serious as What happened on. 


many other campuses. We had a 
rampage one night that destroyed 
some property — a little less than 
$10,000 worth of property. It was 
uncalled for and I did not approve of 
it, of-course, but it was a low price to 
pay compared to buildings being 
biown up and sometines lives lost, as 
occurred on more than one American 
campus. So I think the fact that we 
could have dissent and survive it 
without some of the drastic dif- 
ficulties many campuses faced, made 
us a stronger institution. 


TRIBUNE-STAR: But some of the 
protest resulted in changes in 
academic offerings and programs, 
especially with regard to black stu- 
dents? 

RANKIN: As far as I was con- 
cerned, this institution wanted to 
offer our minority students, or black 
students, an equal educational op- 
portunity. I couldn't conceive of pre- 
siding over an institution that refused 
to provide an equal opportunity for all 
of its students. But there were things 
the black students felt and were 
sensitive to that some of us didn't 
realize, I think. 

Wherever we could we tried to 
meet the expectations of those stu- 
dents as long as they were re- 
asonable, and most of them were 
reasonable. They wanted à center 
where they could congregate. Well, 
being a white person, I was for 
integration. I learned that some of 
our black students didn't share that 
idea. They were not comfortable 
being integrated. I regretted that, but 
I came to recognize that. So we 
provided a facility for them. I was 
reluctant to do it because it, in a way, 
perpetuated separatism. 

I did everything I could to bring the 
two (races) together, and so did Dr. 
(John) Truitt (vice president for stu- 
dent affairs) and his staff. But, 
sometimes you can't move that fast. 


In terms of human relations, we set 
up a commission very early in my 
administration to which he could ap- 
peal who felt they had been dis- 
criminated against. That commission 
was charged with looking into those 
complaints. In fact, I was once on 
trial, so to speak, as my conduct was 
investigated by the commission based 
on a complaint from a black student 
who felt I had discriminated against 
her. The chairman of the commission 
came over and asked questions about 
what I had done in this particular 
case. It was cleared up, but no one 
was exempt. 


TRIBUNE-STAR: You mentioned 
the disturbance on campus. This 
caused a stir because of the damage 
that was done, and also because of a 
lawsuit filed by the state's attorney 
general, Theodore Sendak. Even 
though the suit was dismissed, did 
you see the lawsuit as having any 
lasting effect on the university? 

RANKIN: First of all, the attorney 
general’s suit wasn’t dismissed. He 
lost it in the courts at several levels. 
That suggests to me it was an unfair 
suit to start with. He certainly filed it 


problems, 


and hung on relentlessly to try to get 
a decision that was favorable to him, 


necessary in representing the state of 
Indiana. He didn’t win in any of those 


courts. I considered that a moral © 


victory. There was nothing that came 
out of that that would help us in terms 
of our relationship with state of- 


po I O O oo 
We got a lot of advice from 
people who said we were 
'weak-kneed and spineless and 
you should show 'em who's 


boss.’ 

CEC 
ficials. I wrote to the attorney 
general and said I would be glad to 
furnish him any information that we 
had and he didn't answer my letter. 
So, it's difficult to understand his 
motives. I’m sure he was sincere in 
his way of looking at it, but he also 
seemed determined to make an ex- 
ample out of the smallest of the four 
state universities. He didn't succeed. 

I think his action increased the 
concern of many fine citizens of 
Indiana about, What kind of place is 
Indiana State?” I think it left them in 
a confused state of mind which was 
most unfortunate. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: There seems to 
have been a great pre-occupation 
with matters of security and these 
problems ... maybe when attention 
needed to be focused on other areas, 
but you were too busy putting out 
fires? 

RANKIN: There was a very great 
concern on the part of the trustees 
and administration and faculty and 
many, many students — because 
many of the students didn’t agree 
with some of the things the activist 
students were engaged in. I’m sure if 
we hadn’t responded to these con- 
cerns, we wouldn’t have been in 
office very long because the people, 
the whole country was concerned. 

We got a lot of advice from people 
who said we were 'weak-kneed and 
spineless and you should show 'em 
who's boss.’ Well, I don't think I'm 
weak-kneed and spineless, and I 
could've shown 'em who's boss for 
awhile but I didn't think it would work 
very long. I thought it was far better 
to engage in discussion and listen and 
try to clarify issues, to keep things as 
cool as possible ... so we wouldn't 
increase the intensity of the anger 
and have an uncontrollable situation 
which might result in injury or death. 
We did everything we could to main- 
tain an orderly and open campus as 
possible. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: In looking 
back, it can be seen now the nation as 
a whole was shifting gears. The moral 
structure was changing. Open visita- 
tion in residence halls was a big issue 
in those days, and it seems so in- 
cüeequenmiab ow dia doce; 
seem like a big issue at all now. In 
looking back, would you handle it 
differently? 

RANKIN: It's hard for me to say in 
looking back I would do it differently. 
I probably wouldn't because I thought 
what I was doing was right and I don't 
know why I would change. Hindsight 
does suggest an alternative approach 
and that was to give in and let 
everybody do what they wanted to do, 
which I didn't do at first. I think I 
made a mistake initially. When the 
agitation got pretty strong I met with 
a very large group of students in 
Tilson Music Hall. I made the mis- 
take of saying to them, 'As long as I 
am president, we will not have open 
visitation." T think I learned soon that 
was not the way to handle something 
like that, not be too positive about 
what you will or won't do because 
before a year was out I had agreed to 
it. I agreed to it because the students 
came to me then — they were pretty 
disappointed in my response on it, but 
they knew what my opinion was, for 
whatever that was worth — and 
asked: 'Could we have open visitation 
if our parents agreed?’ 

I said 'yes' because I thought in my 
earlier posture on this subject that I 
was supporting the parents' view and 
that we'd be subject to severe 
criticism if we caved in. So we wrote 
a letter to all the parents and most of 
them (agreed to open visitation). 

TRIBUNE-STAR: Of all the is- 
sues, the Vietnam War appeared to 
cause the greatest rifts in our society. 
This was a sensitive and con- 
troversial issue on countless cam- 
puses. You apparently remained firm 
in an effort to keep the university 
from taking political stances, even 
when some people wanted a position 
taken. 

RANKIN: Yes it was an issue 
because many people wanted to see 
the university take a stand. In my 
view, and in the view of most 


How do you decide what the 
university's position is? | argued 
that we had no opinion on 
political matters of that sort. 


educators, the university doesn't 
have an opinion. It is a large group of 
people — half of them may be for 
something and the other half against 
it. How do you decide what the 
university's position is? I argued that 
we had no opinion on political matters 
of that sort. Most people are opposed 
to war, except as a last resort. Viet- 
nam was a very complicated situa- 
tion. There's an old, old history 
behind it and many different points of 
view. 

How can a university sort out all of 
those things with seven trustees, 700 
faculty members, thousands of stu- 
dents, thousands of alumni and come 
to a consensus. It's just impossible. 
And I think when you talk this over 
with some of the people who wanted 
us to take a stand, they began to see, 
too, maybe not agree, but they could 
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or to what he thought he was © 


Rankin the fan 


Among the duties of the university president is 
support of athletic teams, which Alan Rankin and 
his famous “horn” did during his administration. 
Rankin is pictured here at an ISU football game. 


understand it was very difficult, and 

we just refused to do that. 
TRIBUNE-STAR:. Did Vietnam 

affect the learning environment 


ere? 

RANKIN: Well, some faculty were 
very much concerned about it and I'm 
told introduced it into their 
classrooms. Not many, but some felt 
very strongly about this. In that 
sense, (they) were possibly violating 
the concept of academic freedom. My 
understanding of academic freedom 


‘includes the idea that you have 


‘freedom to profess in your own field 
fof competence. But if you had a 
jaculty member in X department 
‘which had nothing to do with political 
science or international affairs or 
international economics, you really 
aren't authorized to take your 
classroom time to discuss those 
topics. So if they did, they were going 
beyond the bounds of academic 
freedom which is a very important 
concept that we would all want to 
protect. 

I think many of the students 
themselves were restless and won- 
dered how this was going to affect 
them individually and were worried 
and concerned. It was a very com- 
plicated and difficult kind of situa- 
tion. But (it) stemmed from society. 
There was nothing I could do to stop 
the Vietnam War. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: The first inci- 
dent which still sticks out in the 
memory was the burning of an 
American flag in a university 
classroom. This was the first bad 
image event which happened on 
campus back in April of 1967. What 
recollections do you have of the way 
the incident was handled and do you 
think it had any lasting effect on your 
relationship with the faculty? 

RANKIN: This was one of the kinds 
of things that you don’t anticipate and 
aren’t prepared for. It came as a 
great surprise to hear that one of our 
faculty members had burned an 
American flag in his class. As far as 
I know, it was the first time it had 
ever happened on a college campus, 
so there wasn't anybody else to turn 
to seek counsel. Flags had been de- 
secrated around the -country, but 
nothing I know of was quite identical 
to burning a flag in the classroom. I 
suspended the faculty member from 
teaching duties, continued his salary 
until the matter could be investigated 
and resolved. A committee of the 
faculty which was appointed by the 
faculty to investigate (was to) make 
recommendations to the president, 
who could follow them or not follow 
them. There was nothing binding in 
the recommendations. 

We called the national office of the 
AAUP (American Association of Un- 
iversity Professors) the same day 
this happened and told them this is 
what we intended to do and (they 
indicated) this sounded alright to 
them. The upshot of it was that we 
were investigated by a committee of 
the AAUP which found that we had 
not provided due safeguards for the 
defendant, in this case the faculty 
member. We thought we had because 
we offered him a hearing and he had 
a right to appeal whatever recom- 
mendation or decision went to the 
board. He did not appeal so he was 
eventually dismissed, in the sense 
that he was not re-appointed for the 
(following) year. We were put on 
censorship eventually by the AAUP 
which was lifted five years ago. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: There were 
other publics to whom you had to 
answer, for instance your own board 
of trustees and the state legislature. 
You had to be aware of their at- 
titudes and concerns while dealing 


allenges, good and 
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Honor night 


with all the other issues, did you not? 

RANKIN: Many of them were con- 
cerned about what was going on, and 
why these things were happening and 
how are you handling them. Not only 
the trustees, but the legislature itself 
was terribly upset by some of the 
things that happened on Indiana cam- 
puses. 

We were all, not invited, but prac- 
tically ordered to Indianapolis one 
time to explain the editorial policies 
of our student newspapers. And they 
had copies of student newspapers. 
Fortunately, Indiana State had not 
come to the legislature's attention in 
that respect. 

They were greatly concerned about 
these things and because we were so 
dependent on the legislature it 
couldn’t help but influence your think- 
ing. You can be as noble as you want 
to be, but how are you going to meet 
the next payroll if you don’t give 
satisfactory explanations to your 
legislative friends. 

Most of them were very understan- 
ding and realized these were difficult 
times and tried very hard to be 
helpful. There were a few who didn't 
really carry much weight who made 
a lot of noise, but we understood they 
didn't have much influence, and we 
were very grateful for the fine sup- 
port from the ones who really did 


It's a very busy life. You are 
pulled and tugged from one 
activity to another — day in 
and day out, night in and night 
out... 


exercise power and authority in the 
legislature, and I don't believe we 
were ever adversely affected in our 
appropriations. À number of times 
Indiana State got sizable percentage 
increases over the previous ap- 
propriations — larger in percentage 
terms than other state universities. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: When we look 
back at the total period of your 
presidency, we see many changes 
happening in our educational system 
and our society. What do the events 
like the war, Watergate, the civil 
rights movement and Kent State 
mean to higher education? ‘Are there 
lasting effects? 

RANKIN: I think the largest im- 
pact that these combined factors had 
on higher education was to undermine 
confidence in higher education on the 
part of many citizens. I think their 
doubts about our American institu- 
tions included universities. Now it's 
going to take a lot to undermine 
totally the faith of the American 
people in the remarkable system of 
higher education that we have in this 
country. But there were grave doubts 
expressed about whether all these 
people should be in college. 


This came along at a time, perhaps 
in Lyndon Johnson's administration, 
when the principle of universal higher 
education was espoused — namely, 
that anybody who wants to go to 
college should have that opportunity. 
I think that's an idea that ought to be 
supported in principle. That doesn't 
mean everybody should go to college, 
but there were lots of questions being 
asked by taxpayers who wondered 
why their money was going to support 
these institutions where these college 
kids just did any old thing they 
wanted to and really violated the 
citizens understanding of American 
values, in some cases. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: Students 
changed. 

RANKIN: Students changed. And 
they're just so different from some of 
the ones in the days of unrest. They're 


ISU's former président recalls administration — 
bad times 
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Rankin is joined by his wife, Frances, left, and 
daughter, Lynn, during the retirement dinner in his 
honor five years ago when he stepped down as 
university president. 


not angry and bitter and so highly 
critical and distrusting as they were 
in those days. It's very refreshing, I 
must say. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: One wonders 
what became of the students who 
were outspoken. Might they now be 
the pillars of the Rotary Clubs and 
Elks Clubs? 

RANKIN: It's interesting to see 
them once in awhile when they do 
come back. I could name three or 
four prominent ISU students who had 
positions of importance in student 
government who have come to me 
and almost apologized — and I didn't 
ask for apologies and I don't expect 
them — because I tried to understand 
why they felt the way they did, and it 
wasn't always easy to understand. 
But I admired them if they were 
willing to step forward and say they 
didn't look at things the way they 
used to. I'm glad because I'd hate for 
people to go through life angry and 
bitter. That would be terrible. I've 
often thought of Dr. (Harry 
Emerson) Fosdick's statement that 
hating someone is like burning down 
your house to get rid of a rat. It does 
more damage to you than to the 
person towards which your hatred is 
directed. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: Were you a 
good college president? 

RANKIN: I tried to be, let me put 
it that way ... I tried to be. And as 
I’ve looked back, there aren't very 
many things I could have done dif- 
ferently. I named one of them — that 
was not to tell a group of students 
what you will or won't do. But I don't 
know very many things that I would 
have had time to do differently. It's a 
very busy life. You are pulled and 
tugged from one activity to another — 
day in and day out, night in and night 
out, weekends, around the clock 
almost. 

TRIBUNE-STAR: Your resigna- 
tion letter seemed to have a ring of 
significance in one of the phrases you 
used. Should we read something into 
this sentence: “The passing years of 
my administration have been un- 
usually challenging and demanding 
and unusually rewarding.” 

RANKIN: I wrote that and I still 
think it says what I meant. I suppose 
I wouldn't trade the experience for 
anything, even though at the time it 
was rough sledding sometimes and 
discouraging. But who goes through 
life with everytihing being a bed of 
roses? It was challenging, but it was 
very rewarding and I have many 
satisfactions as I look back. Both 
Mrs. Rankin and I have warm 
memories of an exciting period. 

I hope it won't be quite as exciting 
in the future in some senses because 
some of it interferes with the institu- 
tion building — not just physical 
building, but also with academic 
building. You are so busy putting out 
fires that you don't have time to 
build. That is unfortunate. I think as 
we look back at the 10 years we had 
substantial growth in many respects. 

A student can get as good an 
education here as he can at almost 
any institution in the country and 
some people will think that's an ir- 
responsible statement. I really don't 
think it is. So much of learning 
depends on what the student brings to 
the task and his seriousness of 
purpose or her seriousness of 
purpose. We have talented faculty 
that respond to the student who really 
is interested and try to be very 
patient with those cases with the ones 
who need motivating. 

We have a fine library resources, a 
gifted, well-trained faculty, excellent 
physical resources ... what more do 
you need except eager students? 
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Dr. Alan Rankin 
United Nation's 
Day chairman 


Dr. Alan C. Rankin, former presi- 
dent of Indiana State University, has 
been named chairman of United 
Nation's Day in Indiana by Governor 
Otis R. Bowen. 

The event will be observed 
statewide Friday as signed in a pro- 
clamatin by the governor which was 
presented to Rankin recently by Lt. 
Gov. Robert Orr. 

The United Nations will observe its 
35th birthday that day having been 
founded originally on Oct. 24, 1945. 

The organization represents an his- 
toric attempt to establish a 
framework for international peace 
and cooperation. 

"Perhaps its most valuable func- 
tion," commented Rankin about the 
UN, “is to serve as a safety valve for 
the grave internaional tensions and 
crises which seem to confront us with 
increasing frequency. As citizens of 
the world's greatest nation our con- 
tinued support of the high purposes of 
the United Nations seems more 
necessary than ever." 
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Rankin views tenuré Gs he leaves 


By CRAIG McKEE 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Former Indiana State University 
President Alan C. Rankin officially 
sent his resignation letter to mem- 
bers of the j 
Board Ue » = 
Trustees uh 2 
April 12, 1974. 4 
One sentence 
seemed to 
summarize the lar 
period of his 
term: ‘‘The 
passing years 
of my ad- 
ministration 
have been un- 
usually 

hallengin 
Se demand. Alan C. Rankin 
ing and unusually rewarding.”’ 

Rankin, 65, leaves formal service 
with the university Monday, ending 15 
years of service to the school, includ- 
ing 10 years as its president. 

«The period from 1965-75 was an 
unusually turbulent one for the Un- 
ited States and Rankin pointed out 
during a recent interview he agreed 


with Lord Haldane's pd SUM, 
universities were “mirrors of socie- 

The nation's values and institutions 
were changing — that can be seen 
easily in retrospect. Indiana State 
reflected some of those changes. 

The challenges and demands 
Rankin recalls usually involve crises, 
because there seemed to be many 
difficult situations in his term. The 
war in Vietnam and the civil rights 
movement left an impact on the 
nation at large, and likely altered the 
university permanently. 

A rampage involving black and 
white students on the ISU campus 
April 23, 1970, caused about $10,000 in 
damage to university facilities — and 
headaches for the university presi- 
dent. 

"Fortunately, nothing happened 
that was as serious as what happened 
on many other campuses. (The inci- 
dent) was uncalled for and I did not 
approve, of course, but it was a low 
price to pay compared to buildings 
being blown up and sometimes lives 
lost, as occurred on more than one 
American campus," Rankin said. 
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Alan C. Rankin recently reviewed his presidency of Indiana State 
University in a lengthy interview with TRIBUNE Staff Writer Craig 
McKee. Highlights of that complete interview will be featured in this 


Sunday's Tribune-Star. 


The unrest continued that year as 
students campaigned for open visita- 
tion in residence halls, and later the 
unrest grew as the Vietnam War 

continued. Rankin resisted efforts by 
some students and faculty members 
to close the university in observance 
of a Vietnam moratorium in May 
1971. 


“I think the fact the university as a 


whole kept its doors open — some 
institutions were closed; we were 
never closed — and tried to keep cool, 
strengthened the fabric of the institu- 
tion. Everyone could see that you 
could disagree, that you could have 
an open campus, and to me, this made 
us a stronger university in the long 
run, even though it was very un- 
pleasant and though I was very much 


concerned sometimes about what 
might happen," Rankin said. 

Although conflict captured. 
headlines, the 10 years of Rankin's 
presidency were hardly dominated by 
unrest. 

He took office in: July 1965 and 
continued'a building program that 
would greatly expand the boundaries 
and offerings of the university. 

The building plan which would 
eventually include Cunningham 
Memorial Library, several residence 
halls, the School of Nursing building, 
the Student Health Center, an addi- 
tion to the Science Building and Lin- 
coln Quadrangle reached fruition in 
Rankin's presidency. 

“I suppose many people think that 
our buildings were built with ap- 
propriated funds, but they were not 


Vigo County Public Library 


during my term because the 
legislature was not appropriating 
dollars from tax funds 1 buildings. 

“We borrowed the money. Bonds 
were sold and student fees were 
raised in some instances, or the funds 
| were obtained to pay off those bonds 
‚from the revenue of operating re- 
| sidence halls," he reported. 

The institution, which became a 
| university shortly before Rankin took 
office, was growing academically as 
well. 

Hundreds of new faculty members 

were hired to meet a growing enroll- 
ment early in Rankin's administra- 
tion. Also, changes in student at- 
titudes and concerns altered the 
academic offerings. 
. *We had to build academic offer- 
ings. You're not going to attract 
students unless you have something 
to offer them. There were many 
examples of growth and expansion in 
the academic side. And if you don't do 
that, you're not going to have many of 
the things the modern student is 
interested in," Rankin said. 

Then, in the early 70s, the bottom 
fell out of the enrollment — creating 


“a major problem," Rankin said. 
Student enrollments began a decline 
which created a morale problem for 
the university, Rankin said. 

He points out no tenured faculty 
members were dismissed because of 
enrollment drops. “We tried to 
economize wherever we could 
because our income was reduced with 
fewer students," Rankin said. 

Rankin oversaw a great change at 
Indiana State. Since his retirement as 
president in 1975, he has served as an 
special assistant to President 
Richard G. Landini. During his re- 
tirement, university colleagues are 
encouraging him to record his re- 
collections of his administration. 

He also notes there are stacks of 
books accumulated during a period 
when there was not time to read now 
awaiting his perusal. It's a very 
busy life. You are pulled and tugged 
from one activity to another. 

“I suppose I wouldn't trade the 
experience for anything, even though 


' at the time it was rough sledding 


sometimes and discouraging. Both 
Mrs. Rankin and I have warm 
memories „of an exciting period." 
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Rankin elected tb | board 


Alan C. Rankin, president emer- 
itus of Indiana State University, 
has been elected to the board of 
trustees of Knoxville College. 

Knoxville College was founded 
in 1875 at Knoxville, Tenn., by the 
United Presbvterian Church for 
the education of black students. It 
has an enrollment of 500 students. 

There is historical significance 
to Rankins appointment. His 
great-grandfather, James Parks 
Wright, was the first president of 
the school. 

Rankin was president of ISU 
from 1965 until 1975. 
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Rankin gets . N 
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What does C 
iversity presiden: an C. ۱ 
Rankin have ۳ common with 
motion picture star John Wayne, 


U.S. Sen. Barry Goldwater, and 
Magnum PI television actor Tom 
Selleck? , 
Answer — Rankin has received 
Sigma Chi international fraterni- 
tys highest honor for outstandin 
achievements in his professiona 
field. Mnt 
Terre Haute's Rankin, an alumni 
member, received the honor Aug. 
11 during Sigma Chi's 37th annual 
leadership training workshop on 
the campus of Kansas State Un- 
تون‎ 7 7 
Rankin joins other such notables 
as presidential press secretary 
James S. Brady and former all-pro 
football player and television 
' actor-sports commentator Merlin 
“Father Murphy" Olsen. i 
Rankin is a 1939 graduate of 
Syracuse University where he 
joined Sigma Chi. ‘ - 
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